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it or would it not be well for us to adopt the German view-point? The 
book does not show the disadvantages of the foreign systems, a knowl- 
edge of which is equally as essential to a decision as is a knowledge of 
their advantages. 

The author shows clearly that the employment of experts in Germany 
and Great Britain results in much higher efficiency of municipal admin- 
istration and in a capacity in the city successfully to expand the range 
of its activities; and he thinks it possible to transplant the expert from 
the oligarchical systems of which he is a part in Germany and Great 
Britain to a form of government in which he shall be subjected to at 
least some measure of popular control as required in America. 

Robert T. Crane. 

The Federal Systems of the United States and the British Empire; 
their Origin, Nature, and Development. By Arthur P. Poley. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1913. Pp. 453.) 

The purpose of the author of this book has been to give an account of 
the origins, nature, and development of the governmental systems of four 
great divisions if the world which are predominantly English in speech 
and institutional inheritance — the United States, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa. These four countries have been selected 
because of the opportunity which they afford for a comparative study of 
the operation of the federal principle in modern times, under widely 
differing social and political conditions, and yet among peoples through 
whom runs "the crimson thread of kinship. " The task is one which has 
not been attempted heretofore in the present manner. It is an attractive 
one, and one which, if rightly performed, should be made to yield results 
of interest alike to the historian, the student of politics, and the lay reader. 

The plan followed in the book is that of describing the growth and 
present character of each of the four governmental systems independently, 
with the admixture of but a few brief chapters dealing with the subject 
in its general aspects. The body of specific fact necessary for the draw- 
ing of comparisons and contrasts is supplied, but these comparisons and 
contrasts must be worked out largely by the reader himself. There are 
ten chapters on the United States, eight on Canada, nine on Australia, 
and nine on South Africa; and the attempt is made in the case of each 
country to recount the history of the federal constitution, to describe 
the executive, legislative, and judicial organs of government, and to 
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point out with some fullness the relations subsisting between the federal 
government and the governments of the individual states. 

If in plan the volume leaves something to be desired, in execution it 
falls yet further short of the measure of excellence which might reason- 
ably be expected of it. It does so for two reasons, namely, its inferior 
literary quality and its inaccuracy. It is doubtless too much to expect 
of a book on government that it shall be a work of conspicuous literary 
merit, although every student of the subject can call to mind a few trea- 
tises within the field which come very close that distinction. But it 
is not too much to ask that such a book shall be orderly in method of 
treatment, clear in expression, grammatical, and properly punctuated. 
Mr. Poley's volume meets no one of these elementary requirements. 
Altogether inexcusable is, for example, such a crudity as this: "At the 
head of each colony was the governor at this period mostly appointed by 
the king, some colonies, however, still possessed the right to choose their 
own governor" (p. 9). 

More serious is the book's inaccuracy. Some of the errors in which its 
pages abound are to be attributed to indifferent proof-reading, but most 
of them, it is to be feared, rather to the author's loose manner of writing 
and to his incomplete mastery of his facts. Especially at fault is the 
portion of the volume which treats of the United States. Here we read 
of the grant of lands "now called Louisiana" to Sir Robert Heath in 1630. 
The first continental Congress is placed in 1773. We are told where the 
President sits when he meets the senate in the senate chamber for the 
consideration of executive business. We are assured that out of fear of 
a reduction of representation under the terms of the fourteenth amend- 
ment the States are not at all inclined to limit their franchise, and are 
left to infer that there are virtually no such limitations. The President's 
power of appointment is discussed with not the slightest mention of the 
restrictions imposed by existing civil service regulations. The govern- 
ment given the District of Columbia by the act of 1871 is described, 
with no indication that the system thus instituted was within three 
years superseded. States are referred to as "slave-owning," California 
is said to be situated south of the Missouri compromise line; the Compro- 
mise of 1850 is represented as introducing slavery in the District of 
Columbia; and the astonishing information is conveyed that many of 
the states adopted ordinances of secession prior to May, 1860. 

Obviously, a book marred by errors so easily avoidable is not to be 
trusted very far in fundamentals. Several of the chapters on Canada, 
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Australia, and South Africa are likely to be of some service to American 
students. They are, on the whole, less open to criticism than are those 
relating to the United States. But the conviction must be expressed 
that the task which Mr. Poley has undertaken remains to be performed 
by an abler hand. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

Colbert's West India Policy. By Stewakt L. Mims, Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale College. (New Haven: The Yale 
University Press, 1912. Pp. xiv 385.) 

Colbert was an eminently patriotic minister with a purpose of build- 
ing up a prosperous empire; and as Professor Mims clearly shows, 
his West India policy was a cardinal feature of his programme. The 
following is a summary of the main theme of the book: At Colbert's 
accession to power the French at home were listless in industry and com- 
merce, and on the sea their flag was rarely seen, for the Dutch had the 
carrying trade of the world. In America the French possessions com- 
prised on the one hand the straggling and squalid Canadian settlements, 
and on the other a group of small plantation colonies, from twenty to 
thirty years old, in the tropical islands of St. Christopher, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique and Tortuga, which owed to the Dutch traders what pros- 
perity they enjoyed. The government of the islands had long been mis- 
managed; and discontent was rife. Colbert set himself to transform 
the situation. In May, 1664, he launched the West India Company, 
granting to it all the French possessions and claims in the American 
hemisphere and on the west coast of Africa. Along with full proprietor- 
ship and jurisdiction, the company was given the monopoly of trade 
for forty years. On paper it was a magnificent enterprise. But in the 
dearth of private subscriptions, the crown itself contributed the bulk 
of the capital, and the company was virtually a government bureau. 
The directors were politicians, not merchants; and some of the officials 
in the colonies were inefficient and thievish. From the outset the com- 
pany's trade was wretchedly managed; and the war between France 
and England which began in 1666 frustrated the plans for improvement. 
The crown soon cancelled the company's commercial monopoly and 
admitted private French traders to the island markets, though of course 
not the Dutch. The West India Company was always on the verge 
of bankruptcy. It was dissolved in 1674, and the king paid its debts. 



